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comparing the cost of heating a given room by the different methods — wood 
and coal stove, fireplace, gas and electric heater, and basement furnace. 

In most experiments the drawing of the apparatus is sufficiently clear to 
avoid the necessity of verbal instructions, while the points to be made are 
developed by a series of questions to which the pupils must discover the replies. 
Not a little is thus left to the intelligence and ingenuity of the individual. 

As the familiar demonstrations of less concrete character are also included, 
the ninety-five experiments described afford a quite unusual option for both 
instructor and student. The Appendix gives a complete list of the apparatus 
required for each experiment, together with address of the proper supply 
house and the price prevailing in each instance. 



A high-school economics text. — The significance of economic factors in 
social well-being makes instruction in economics a necessary feature of educa- 
tion for citizenship. That it may reach a maximum number of prospective 
citizens, it must be begun as early as the maturity of the pupils permits. It 
becomes increasingly evident that how early this may profitably be depends 
on the nature of the presentation. Experimentation to this end would be 
adequate justification for the large number of recent high-school texts in this 
field. Varying views on economic problems is, of course, a further explanation. 

Professor Carver's text 1 has high merit both in its presentation and in its 
doctrines. It possesses clarity and progressive organization — two cardinal 
virtues in a textbook. Economic theories are introduced so gradually as to 
be freed as much as possible from difficulty, the opening chapters preparing for 
the later more technical discussions. 

The theory of the textbook is that the solution of most economic problems 
lies in securing a properly "balanced" population. "Probably the most 
important of all problems of statesmanship, and at the same time one of the 
most difficult, is that of balancing the population so that no particular class 
of labor is either oversupplied or undersupplied with respect to any other 
class." Reference is made here not merely to particular crafts or trades but 
to all types of productive agents, skilled and unskilled, managerial and 
investing. 

Distinctly opposed to socialism, the book advocates a minimum of regu- 
lation or compulsion. 

A liberalist in economics is one who believes in the freedom of the individual 
rather than in compulsion. He believes that individuals will, without compulsion 
and by voluntary agreement, do most of the things that are necessary to provide 
for the needs of the community. He believes that it is not necessary to impose upon 
the individual the authority either of a benevolent despot or of a well-meaning 
majority [p. 387]. 

1 Thomas Nixon Carveb, Elementary Economics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. 
Pp. viii+400. $1.72. 
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The book is general throughout. It is a presentation of principles rather 
than a discussion of problems. The chapter on labor organizations discusses 
strikes without reference to arbitration, compulsory or voluntary. Nor is 
there mention of profit-sharing, shop councils, or other more recent develop- 
ments in the relations between labor and capital. The statement that "from 
the standpoint of the liberalist much of our recent so-called social legislation 
consists of bread pills," broadly interpreted, probably explains these omissions. 



A high-school English text. — A textbook 1 which is the outcome of a course 
of lectures on the teaching of English delivered in the summer schools of 
Johns Hopkins University for the years 191 8 and 1019, has recently been 
published. The discussion is thoroughly abreast of the very latest pronounce- 
ments on the different topics covered, and the bibiliographies which occur 
every few pages are full almost to a fault. The book is in fact, particularly 
in the earlier portion, essentially a digest of the best current thought on the 
subject. It is, accordingly, not surprising that the influence of the English 
Journal and of Ward's What Is English ? should be uppermost throughout 
the discussion of the language aspects. 

The development of a sentence conscience Miss Simons would have the 
prime concern in the junior high school period at least. Along with this, a 
steadily increasing interest in and taste for "words, mere words" is of great 
importance. Miss Morse is cited as authority for the statement that "the 
words 'assassin' and 'bedlam' have been known to offer as much narrative 
interest as a short story." 

There are a number of the always welcome devices for motivating oral 
and written composition and intelligent listening. The productive possibilities 
of dramatization are well set forth. The emphasis placed upon the value of 
imitative composition by high-school pupils as a factor in developing both 
appreciation and style is more than justified by the example of student pro- 
ductions quoted. Few teachers will read these without feeling a strong 
desire to go straightway and cultivate similar fruit. As to whether or not 
such exercises have proved really profitable for the majority or only for the 
gifted few, Miss Simons neglects to state. 

The book is emphatic in its insistence upon the complete separation of 
literature from composition classes, though it does not appear to take the 
extreme position that these should be under different teachers. The dis- 
cussion of the work in literature is keenly alive to the importance of a successful 
beginning. The devices and gentle gradations by which a class may thereafter 
be led from magazines and current short-story fiction to a grapple with Burke's 
classic are skilfully presented. 

1 Sarah E. Simons, English Problems in the Solving. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1920. Pp. 239. 



